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resulted in the publication of a new Criminal Code (1845) and of several collections of a more specialized nature (army and navy regulations, certain types of taxation). The Lithuanian Statute (1588), formerly in force in the western territories, was abrogated in 1840 in the provinces of Kiev, Podolia, Volynia, Minsk, Vilna, and Grodno and in the Belostok district, and in 1843 in the provinces of Chernigov and Poltava. The operation of the Russian Code was thus extended to the western and southwestern provinces, marking another stage in the policy of unification and Russification characteristic of this period. The state and security police, thoroughly reorganized and endowed with vast powers, formed the core of Nicholas's regime. In January, 1826, General Benckendorff, who five years earlier had warned Alexander of the activities of the secret societies, submitted to Nicholas a memorandum in which he argued that the Decembrist rebellion had convincingly proved the ineptness of the Russian police, and he urged the creation of a powerful centralized gendarmery under a special minister.9 This plan appealed to the emperor, but instead of the proposed ministry there was organized Section III of His Majesty's Own Chancery (June 25, 1826, the tsar's birthday). Its official functions were those of the "higher police/' or, more specifically, collection of information on counterfeiting, religious sects and dissenters, and "all happenings without exception"; control of foreigners and persons under police supervision; administration of places of detention for state prisoners; and deportation of "suspicious or undesirable (vrednye)" persons. Actually, the jurisdiction of Section III was far more comprehensive than is suggested by this list. A contemporary observer, N. M. Kolmakov, relates in his memoirs that Section III "very often assumed judicial functions and determined the guilt of persons in matters which had nothing to do with public safety." M. Lemke, author of an admirable and well documented study on Section III, holds that "there was no aspect of Russian life that would escape its control/' The creators of this all-powerful police regime imagined that it would ndt only ensure public safety but would eradicate corruption and maladministration and bring reward and happiness to the
9 According to the Decembrist Prince Volkonsky, the idea of a Russian gendarmery was suggested to Benckendorff by the example, pf France, .where he spent some time at the 'Russian embassy; he is said to have made proposals to this effect in the closing years of Alexander's reign. The term "gendarme" ^ps, first introduced in Russia in 1792 by Emperor Paul, but the troops whose members were so designated played no important part until the accession of Nicholas.